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Walter Sargent 


1868—1927 


Walter Sargent was a true Artist, an ideal Teacher 
and Gentleman. Thousands have been his students 
and all who came in contact with him learned Art and 
also through his life learned Courtesy, Gentleness, 
Tolerance, and the finer things in living that are often 
overlooked in this age of rush. 


Advanced in thought, pioneer in art education, a 
staunch supporter in all that was fundamental in the 
past methods, open-minded in all the newer experi- 
ments, a teacher who was capable of practicing every- 
thing that he taught and doing that well, Walter 
Sargent will always remain as one of the great names in 
American Art Education. Pedro J. Lemos 



































Walter Sargent, Teacher of Art 


One who spoke with authority 


Fy HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


It was twelve by the village 
clock, October 9, 1889, in Graf- 
ton, Massachusetts, when a tall, 
fine looking young man of twen- 
ty-one asked the State Super- 
visor of Drawing, who had just 
finished speaking on a Teachers’ 
Institute program, if he could 
take the time to step into a 
schoolroom and give suggestions 
as to improving the work done 
by his pupils. The Supervisor, 
looking into his bright honest 
eyes, fell in love with him at 
sight. 


“Certainly,” he replied, 
““Where is the room?”’ 





After seeing the excellent work of the children, and answering 
the unusually intelligent questions of their teacher, the Supervisor 
said suddenly: 

“You can draw! Why don’t you go to The Massachusetts 
Normal Art School and become a Supervisor of Drawing?”’ 

The young man’s face glowed as he replied, “‘Do you think I 
could?’’ Then the joy faded as he added, ‘“‘But I can’t. I haven’t 
the money.”’ 

*‘Resign your position here and borrow the money,” urged the 
Supervisor. ‘* You cannot fail to make good.”’ 


That young man, Walter Sargent, had taken his first drawing 
lessons from Walter Scott Perry, then teaching in Worcester. The 
next year he was studying art in Boston. Presently he was 
drawing in Paris. He finished his course at The Massachusetts Art 
School in 1891 and went to Pratt Institute as a teacher, and then to 


Paris again for further study. Upon his return he became Assistant 





























State Supervisor in Massachusetts, spending most of his time in the 
western counties. 

Under the strenuous conditions of travel in those days, his health 
was impaired. During a visit to headquarters, Boston, spending 
the night with the State Supervisor in his home on the South Shore, 
he was taken seriously ill. The local physician prescribed perfect 
rest and a most rigid diet for an indefinite period. 

For thirteen weeks Sargent was the guest in that home, where the 
Supervisor’s wife accepted him as a welcome addition to her family 
of three little children, and came to regard him as a brother beloved. 

During the long days when he had to loaf in some sheltered sunlit 
spot in the Booth Hill pastures, he fell in love with Emma Florence 
Bailey. They were married in 1901, and were abroad together in 
1903. 

Their first home was in North Adams, in the Berkshires. Many 
happy and prosperous years followed, during which Walter Sargent 
was growing in knowledge, in skill, and in power. He went from 
strength to strength. 

When, in 1903, the State Supervisor resigned to assume the edi- 
torial management of The School Arts Magazine, Sargent was 
elected to that position of wide influence. Teachers still talk of his 
sympathy, his helpfulness and his inspirational potency, as he went 
about promoting art education in Massachusetts. 

In 1906 he resigned the State office to become the Director of 
Drawing and Manual Training for the City of Boston. It was 
during this period that Sargent began his experiments with children 
in relation to the collections in art museums. The influence of this 
work upon the teaching of art throughout the country has been and 
will continue to be, increasingly, of dynamic value. 

Much to the regret of the hundreds of Boston teachers, and many 
others in Eastern Massachusetts, he accepted, in 1909, a position in 
the School of Education, Chicago, under Dr. Judd, of whom Sargent 
used to say “‘No man ever made me do such real thinking.”” From 
the first his work there was a notable success. 

About this time the conviction came to this thoughtful man, 
ambitious to be of the greatest possible service to the University, 
that he must give at least one-half his time to the practice of art, 
in order to insure the best teaching of art. Thereafter he spent the 
spring and autumn months every year in North Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, where he had purchased a tract of woodland on Booth 






































Hill, overlooking the Bound Brook Valley. Here he had built a 
Colonial House with study and studio, known throughout the region 
as ‘“‘Gleamwood.”’ Here he continued the practice of painting. 


Under the inspiring friendship of Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard 
University, each season saw a definite advance in craftsmanship and 
in artistry, until all trace of the amateur disappeared, and Sargent’s 
landscapes were accepted for exhibition in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and elsewhere, and were pur- 
chased by discriminating buyers for private collections and for 
Mt. Holyoke College, Dartmouth College, and the University of 
Chicago. 

An indefatigable reader of wide range, annotating every book; a 
delightful conversationalist with a good memory; a man of excep- 
tional power as a teacher, Sargent made himself felt throughout the 
faculty of the University, and in 1925 Dr. Burton, then President, 
transferred him to the College of Arts and Literature, to develop an 
Art Department for undergraduates. 


Largely on account of the remarkable constructive work he did 
there during the next two years, in setting new standards, establish- 
ing new methods, and securing results acceptable to the academic 
mind, Brown University, in June, 1927, conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Arts. 

The whole University world had its eyes on Sargent’s daring and 
revolutionary work at Chicago. He was the outstanding leader in 
his field. No other University teacher of art, with the single ex- 
ception of Dr. Ross of Harvard, had such a thorough knowledge of 
the history of art, and of the psychology of teaching art, combined 
with such power as a producer of art. 

In 1912 he published his first book on “‘ Fine and Industrial Arts in 
Elementary Schools.’’ In 1916 appeared ‘‘How Children Learn to 
Draw.” It raised questions in the mind of every thoughtful super- 
visor of drawing in the United States. This was followed in 1923 by 
“The Enjoyment and Use of Color,’’ which took its place at once as 
an authoritative volume for the art teacher, and had an extensive 
sale with the reading public as well, much to the author’s surprise 
and satisfaction. 

At the time of his death he had in preparation two more books of 
great promise. 

In 1925 he was selected by the Carnegie Educational Foundation 
of New York as a member of its Advisory Board. There he took his 





























place at once as an influential member, whose judgments could be 
depended upon for their sanity. He was a member of the Cliff 
Dwellers (a Chicago Club composed of art producers and lovers of 
art, literary men, architects, etc.) and of the Association of Chicago 
Painters and Sculptors. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sargent were members in the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church of Chicago and friends of Dr. Gilkey, its world famous 
pastor. 


The last summer at Gleamwood (marred only by the illness of his 
wife) was one of the happiest of Walter Sargent’s happy life. Pre- 
viously he had sketched from his automobile wherever in Plymouth 
County, inland or along the coast, he found a subject to his liking, 
but now for the first time he confined his painting almost wholly to 
the perfecting of compositions already started. He produced his 
most mature landscapes, the last, ‘“‘ Yggdrasil,’’ being signed within 
twenty-four hours of his death. He worked on his place, went with 
his brother-in-law, Henry Turner Bailey, in automobile or canoe for 
sketches or wild mushrooms, and discussed with him his recent 
reading, his plans for future work, the books he hoped to write, and 
his dreams of the time when together they might retire to Booth 
Hill for the Indian Summer of their lives 


Then, suddenly, on the morning of September 19, in his prime, 
with his best work yet to be done, he left us for that bourne whence 
no traveler returns. 


He has joined the shining comradship of such fine and gifted spirits 
as Arthur Dow, Luella Fay Maynard, Frederick Burnham, Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller, and James Hall—all his fellow workers here, 
and greatly beloved. 


‘“‘When the scanty shores are full 
With thought’s perilous whirling pool; 
When frail nature can no more, 
Then the Spirit strikes the hour. 
My servant Death, with solving rite 
Pours finite into infinite.”’ 


OWNS © 


Walter Sargent painted many themes, but none better than 
sunlight. And how typical of his personality—sunny, as the 
sunlight itself. A g00d morning from him made the whole 
day more worth while. His whole life is a benediction to all 


who knew him. Jessie Todd 
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Stained Glass Designs 


? 
\ 


RUTH I 


Instr uctlor wn De sign, 


HE stained glass window problem 
adds an interesting technic to a 
design or decorative landscape class. 
\s the class in question had already 
had a design in symmetrical balance this 
problem was given to represent occult 


balance or balance to the eye. Both 
sides of the design were thus to hold 
about the same amount of material 


although it was not to be arranged in 
identical grouping as in symmetrical 
patterns. Care must be taken to have a 
balance of warm and cool colors, light 
and dark values, as well as balance of 
masses. 

In preparation for this problem trees 
are drawn in careful outline from nature 
attention given to the 
character of branching. Any crippled 
places are eliminated, the branches are 


with tree’s 


tapered gracefully and the transitions 
from one branch to another are rounded 
slightly the way nature always knows 
how to do so well. 

After all details are worked out in the 
preliminary analysis the student is ready 
The Golden Greek ob- 
long with proportions of two to three or 


for designing. 


five to eight as some care to say, which 
is one twenty-fourth 
given them. 
proportion was used in dividing up the 


difference, was 


In one or more places this 


oblong for the placing of the design. 


Some used the golden oblong itself for 
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the proportions of their designs and also 
for the inside divisions the two to three 
ratio was used in placing the tree or the 
sky line. When the tree, which is the 
main thing in the picture, is placed on 
the two to three line of division it is 
very near the center, so that a smaller 
object is generally placed farther from 
the center on the opposite side of the 
page for balance. 

Any study of of 


the construction 


€ 
c 


stained glass windows is a good pre- 
liminary to this problem but the main 
consideration can be pointed out in a 
few words by the teacher. This con- 
sideration is that each piece of glass 
must be held together by a line of lead 
and therefore it must be connected from 
other pieces on all sides, with no sharp 
points sticking out anywhere in the 
design. Thus a lead surrounded circle 
cannot stand alone in a surface of glass 
but must have two or three connections 
from the outside to hold it together. 

The spaces must not be too large so 
the design must be cleverly arranged to 
break up the larger masses into pleasing 
divisions that will add to the general 
conception of the design. The vertical 
and horizontal cross-bar effect used so 
much in windows may be put in to cut 
the spaces still further in case the design 
is large or there is difficulty in breaking 
up the spaces. 
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THE DESIGNING OF STAINED GLASS WINDOWS REQUIRES A CONSIDERATION OF LINI PATTERN, COM- 
POSITION OF MASSES, AND ABOVE ALL THE HARMONY OF COLOR THESE DESIGNS MADE BY THE 
PUPILS OF RUTH HARWOOD, INSTRUCTOR IN DESIGN, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
The School Arts Magazine, December 1927 
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STAINED GLASS DESIGNS 








When the design is drawn in satis- 
factorily it is outlined in wide lines of 
India ink Regular 
water colors or very thin poster paints 


before painting. 
ire used, as the transparent blending of 
the colors gives the stained glass effect. 

The colors should be kept fresh, not 
worked should be put on 
liquid enough to let the colors blend to- 


over, and 
gether in their own interesting patterns. 
Unless grays or browns are desired, vi- 
brating colors or those close in hue and 
value should be used to blend best in 
each individual space. The same meth- 
floated water 
ployed, with the beautiful tones of red- 


od used in color is em- 


violets and blue-greens from the bottle 
in addition to the hues that may be 


obtained from the mixtures of the 


primary colors. 


The sea is like some people 
It's busy all the day, 

And what it brings at morning 
\t night it takes away 


No matter how much the instructor 
stresses no working over, some will do it 
and a great deal of the tight displeasing 
quality of such work may be eliminated 
by putting the finished product under 
the tap and letting the water blend and 
wash the whole thing to a soft harmony. 
If the coloring is too bright or too glar- 
ing the washing process will tone it 
down effectively. Do not rub with the 
brush as the force of the water carries 
away much of the color. If this idea is 
started, even in university classes, every 
one will want to join the washing bee if 
his picture would be improved by it or 
not. 

This 


students and at the same time develops 


problem is enjoyed by the 


an interest in any stained glass windows 
they may afterward see. 


It's busv. busy. busy. 
It has no time for rest 
It has so many burdens 


Upon its troubled breast 


It speaks a ceaseless language, 


The way some people do, 
And though it talks forever, 
Its word is never through 


Ruth Ha 
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TEACHING PRACTICAL ART TO THE SIGHTLESS 














Teaching the Canons of Practical Art 
to the Sightless 
COLOR HARMONIES, DESIGN, CONGRUITIES AND INCONGRUITIES, AND OTHER 


ESSENTIALS TO PRODUCING THE BEAUTIFUL, ARE TAUGHT THE POOR, WORTHY 
BLIND OF THE MID-WEST 


FELIX . 


KOCH 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


tie ‘KED well away among the hills 
of south Ohio, its exterior so much 
of residence form that passersby might 
never once suspect a public institution 
inside, there functions, twelve months of 
the vear, one of the most remarkable 
public art-teaching schools in the world. 

This school—-CLOVERNOOK it has been 


called—is primarily a charity; partly 


supported by the sale of the art-wares 
students are 


taught to make; really 


maintained by contributions 
thetic 


such ends. 


sympa- 
Cincinnatians make yearly to 

The school gives, first, occupation; 
then, profession, to the blind who will. 
And it justifies its existence, proves the 
value of the courses given. Here, just 
for one, an example: 

Among the students at this time is a 
(last 
not given for publication). 
childhood, had 


happy, shy, 


names are 
Elmira, in 


young woman, Elmira 
her been a buoyant, 


slightly otherwise very 


normal child. A fever came; when it 
had passed, the girl was not alone blind, 
but mute, and devoid of hearing besides. 
The first agony of this discovery over, 
she took pencil in hand and wrote, asking 
her kin that they send her to some school 
for the sightless. Graduating there, she 
went on, through a college adapted to 


Through with 


these unfortunates also. 
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that, like the blind 


wished to learn a profession 


other here, she 
have an 
occupation as well. So steps were taken 
that she might come to Clovernook, in 
the Ohio hills. 

Initial stages of her career here were 


like those of all 


Touching the girl’s finger-tips as guide in 


much other comers. 
this, kindly teachers of the blind show 
first the 


major parts of the building. 


location of 
Her bed- 


room, the dining room, the workroom, 


each new arrival 


the office, things of the sort, are made 
plain, again and again, to the girl. 

Then, finding her able to locate these, 
they pass to major objects in such 
the bed, the the 
washstand; on the washstand, the comb, 


chambers bureau, 


the soap, so on. 
The 


course, the new student has carefully 


new home mastered in good 
explained to her the various art crafts 
She is told of the work, 


She 


taught here. 
the very joy in creating it affords. 
is told the possibilit ies of initiative in this 
work, the opportunity for individual 
planning, designing, creating. She is 
told the financial rewards the local world 
will pay for work well done, by seeing or 
sightless in turn, for good work of this 
kind. 

Elmira, it is recalled, listening intently, 


evinced at once particular interest in 
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BLIND 


WORKERS 


what is known as art-weay ing here—the 
weaving of objects so extra-artistically, 
attractively, as to command attention 
from all who saw, where-so-e’er. 

Settling on this as her choice of courses 
given, she joined others making similar 
choice for training. 

Here, now Clovernook proceeds differ- 
ently from many other institutions of 


like sort. Work 


with absolute beginners, squarely at the 


for the looms starts, 


looms, and in the making there of wee 


mats for doll-houses. Initial designs are 
taught the girls, but originality is stressed 
and girls are taught to improvise for 
themselves. Never two mats ought to 


be quite the same; thus art is fostered 


the loom 


and brains are sharpened i 
rooms. 

These mats are bought from the house 
by doll-house concerns, by novelty gift 


shops, to sell for the mantels in boys’ 


GHTL 


ESS 


inkwell 
IF (the student is urged 


rooms, mats on desks 


The mats sell 
they are artistic, unique, attractive! 


or 


as 


Telling the blind girls facts of this sort 
recall though, is not so easy as one might 
fancy. To tell a girl who has never seen 
an inkwell, what an inkwell mat, a blot 
a pen even—may be, is often a difhieult 
painstaking procedure. 

The girls, however, to repeat, signify 
again their desire to embark on this form 
of instruction. They are taught then to 


find the iron rail, as for fence, which 
leads down to these looms. 
There, the 


plained. its 


then, loom itself is ex- 


Then 
Then 


Then, injecting the need of 


is made 


operation 


clear. patterns are discussed. 


art in all, 


careful instruction is given in picking 


colors—shades they cannot see, but 


know as resting in stated compartments 
of the thread box: to avoid garishness, 


absurdities, so on. Fancy making a 


rainbow out of silk; yet knowing your 
colors by feel—the box they rest in 
only! 

From these rudiments actual class 
work, loom work, progresses. 

Pupils rise at Clovernook at six-thirty 
of the morning. They dress, never un- 
form; then find their way to tables where 
breakfast Those 


speak, chat merrily here—it’s the day’s 


is served. who can 
work, the completing the design each 
has formed, that vields the prime theme 
in conversation. It is pathetically fas- 


cinating to watch these unfortunates, 
who know not red, white, blue, except 
some as half-forgotten memories, telling 
of the art work they plan. 

the Helen Keller of today 


incidentally is learning to articulate with 


Elmira 


her voice: now and then she, too, enters 


discussions there. 
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\ brief rest follows this morning meal; 
hen the “girls’”’ feel their way to the 
ng, iron rails, and along these to the 
vorkshops beyond. 

The actual morning’s work starts at 
until 
Work time is also school time 


nine o'clock sharp; it extends 
eleven. 
here; while the girls ply their fingers 
weaving, say, the little toy rugs, a 
teacher—with sight, of course—goes 
here, there, the otherwheres, teaching 
short cuts to production on the looms, 
correcting designs, telling why to avoid 
what, leading on to better and still 
better, which is to say almost always 
after the first stage, more artistic things! 

“The Miss 


Trader, the sponsor and ~ good angel’’ 


toy rugs, remember,” 
of all Clovernook reminds us, “are just 
the elementals of the work. They are the 
things with which the newcomers at the 
loom begin. 

“We like them because, very, very 
soon after a girl comes to her loom she 
has a tangible something for her effort, 
as reward of her training, at hand. 

‘Assume a wholly untutored girl of 
even just average intelligence, to have 
First thing of all, that she 
may read directions, instructions, other 


come here. 


THE QUIET OLD PLACI 


WEAVING 


things as well, we teach her the Braille 
Many 
girls, eager to learn this ‘open sesame’ to 


the script of the blind, of course. 


a literature of every sort, almost, it’s 


now become, can actually read quite 
sraille in three weeks’ 


well in time. 


I knew of one girl—a lonely lass, who 
vearned to read just as soon as she 
the 


That is exceptional, of course. 


might—-who learned Braille in a 
week. 
Persons really wanting to learn, though 
ought to master the print in a month. 

sraille, we take 
the Not 


every girl who is quick at learning to 


* After knowing their 


these newcomers to loom. 
read is mechanically inclined and is apt 
with the loom. For mastering even the 
more rudimentary operation here, for 
being able to run a loom to turn out just 
the rudest ware that will pass, many 
girls require six weeks at least. 

“Only by that time are such beginners 
allowed to ‘do’ what we would consider 
a worth-the-while pattern. Only then, 
in course, can we proceed to teach them 
the finer possibilities to come from a 
to make an artistic edge 


loom. How 


there—how to throw in the shuttle with- 
out waste of time and yet get all things 
equal and even may require a good many 


more lessons, indeed. - 





TEACHING PRACTICAL AR 


r TO THE 








BOOKS 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND 


Miss Trader led among the looms that 


we might watch some such beginners 


at their labors, weaving the toy 


rugs, 
that’s to say. These rugs were being 
produced in two sizes; patterns changed 
with every line, or lot at certain looms. 
At others, patterns were actually being 
changed with every dozen rugs or so, at 
the will of the blind artist-weaver. All 


that the supervisors insisted on here was 


that the girls stick to bright-hued 
patterns, since these are required by 
toy dealers throughout, to meet the 


tastes of the doll-loving girls. 
Toy mats and rugs, as completed, 
packeted. Packets then 


“budgeted” bundles of 


were were 


into twenty, 
thirty, forty gross. There are always 
standing orders for the wares, and so, 
as a budget of stated size was complete, 
it was dispatched to next buyer in rote. 


Girls work,’’ 


Miss Trader repeated 





SIGHTLESS 
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here, ‘‘presumably until eleven, whe 
we recommend an hour rest before noor 
While we do like to make the place 
self-supporting as we can, we alwa 
make work, products, just a means t 
the prime end: The best for the sight 
less girls. In last resort, products of th: 
girls of Clovernook come about throug! 
our seeking ways of keeping the gu 
occupied, taking their minds from thei 
grim fate!” 

After noon luncheon, again, girls rest 
a bit. Then they're back at their tasks 


until half-past four, and often, under th 


enthusiasm of it all, they work on ’ti 
five. 
Ever, the while, thev are learning 


' ‘ 


instruction proceeds, as fast as state 

pupils permit, ceaselessly her 
Perfect at toy mats, girls at the 

Per 


with these. instruction goes on to 


are taught to make wool scarfs. 
rect 
making fancy bags out of thread of gold 
set to silk, or similar material. Prices of 
bags are kept even with prices asked 1 
the neighbor city stores, for Clovernook 
although providing handiwork to keep 
the blind occupied first of all, insists that 
this output be sold on its actual merits 
alone. 

Perfect at making not only conver 
tional beaded bags, but at originating 
designs often as the workers proceed, the 


blind are advanced to the designing and 


weaving of large-size rugs. Wover 
rugs—room-rugs and so-called ‘‘round’ 
rugs both—are now made here to fit 
just any type home room. An orde! 


received for these, girls to be employed 
on it, and the seeing woman to have 
general charge, discuss patterns, color 
involved, thor- 


combinations, the art 


oughly. Then, des'gn and color plat 


fixed, this supervisor provides materia 











ved 
ave 
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quired, placing all of a given color 
here the worker may know, and the 


rls start on their way. By and by the 


ig, whether large or small, is ready for 
elivery. 

Innumerable good folk, the Queen 
City over, erecting large colonial or 
other distinctive homes, will employ the 
Clovernook blind to make—to fit 


one, two, occasionally 


sur- 
roundings there 
even three, such rugs. Often the super- 
visor of the looms is taken to the rooms 
to be carpeted so, for advice, she offers 
her suggestions to those buying the 
rugs; she calls for improvisations on her 
own ideas for such rug design from the 
the 


Results are as harmonious a rug 


actual weavers at home here in 
turn. 
as one may hope to have the good for- 


tune to find! 





Rugs are made, in this way, in sizes 
With 


the best of material employed, a charge 


ranging up to nine feet by twelve. 


of three dollars the yard is fixed. 
Graduated from the rug department, 
girls with a real artistic sense have their 
course varied for them by being taught 
table scarf production next in turn. 
Conventional patterns in unbleached 
linen, upon bases of bleached linen, go to 
build the output there. By and by, 
many pupils begin improvising on the 
conventionals. Next, pupils are taught 
to carry out the wishes of those de- 
liberately ordering material of this kind. 
\lbe then to prepare such work almost 
unassisted, workers along textile lines at 
will have 
mastered pretty nearly all courses in 


the Clovernook home here 
such fields as the institution affords. 
Thence on, the day’s work is one of 
production with them, varied by sug- 
gestions from preceptors and often visi- 


tors, who drop in again and still again. 





TO THE SIGHTLESS 
With half-past four, as suggested, 
comes recreation hour. Supper, it’s 


still called, is at six. Before the meal, 
and even after, loving the very creative- 
ness in it all, the women and girls of 
Clovernook, all unasked, are prone to 
busy themselves along other art lines. 
Sometimes they crochet, from material 
the daintiest of doll 


Other 


put well to hand, 
dresses: never two gowns alike. 
times, from other material also provided 
to this end, they dress dolls—never any 
two thesame; attiring thousands of these 
thus every year. Come just any night 
to Clovernook, and you'll hear the radio 
broadcasting what concert. lecture or 
what it is may be in the air just then, 
and you'll see the women sitting in little 
but 


while. 


crocheting, or 
the 


listening groups, 
the 
while, too, teachers, though off duty now, 


dressing dolls Ever 
slip here, there, the other wheres among 
the groups, showing how to win more 
artistic effects from the material, the 
subjects, at hand. 

Such, then, the day’s work along one 
the profitable 
the 


line of teaching artistry 
production of the 
blind at Clovernook. 

Meanwhile, in the big printshop which 


beautiful—to 


is another vital part of the establishment, 
they are paving the way for a wholly 
other form of art—one which will bring 
pictures to the sightless themselves. 

Story books for blind girls and boys, 
issued in the form of a magazine of such 
a print that blind children may read, are 
among the institution’s latest innova- 
tions. 

Material for this magazine is secured 
by its editor from the Lion’s Club, at 
Cincinnati. It takes varied forms, so 
that no two issues are alike. As a fore- 
taste of the possibilities of illustrating 
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such tome, once the dot-and-dash-built 
picture has reached perfect state, one 
The 


for each num- 


does well to inspect recent issues. 
first page of such book 
ber is so very nearly complete in itself 
that it serves boys and girls as a story- 
book would—is given over to what might 


be termed an editorial. Some might 
call it a heart-to-heart talk; at Clover- 
nook it’s called hand-to-hand chatter. 
Next comes discussion of current events 
Then there 


Miss Conkling very popular, for the sub- 


follow poems—those of a 


jects she happens to find. There may 
be an Indian story; blind children delight 
Then, to hold the kiddies to 
install- 


in such. 
further reading at subsequent 
ments, there will be a part of a thrilling 
serial, say the “Pursuit of the Golden 


Fleece ” 


A hundred copies are put out at a 


The books average ten pages. 


time. 

Actual process of production is inter- 
esting the more since pictures, cut of 
sraille dottings and dashes, may come 
here, as they have in other volumes for 
the blind elsewhere; and there will come 
the teaching how to prepare pictures of 
all subjects of this sort. 

Manuscript for the books, reaching 
the printshop, is read by a seeing person 
to a woman, wholly, blind, who “sets 
the 
what is known as the stereograph. 
instrument the 
There are six keys, but in- 


type.”’ Really, woman operates 
This 
resembles typewriter 
slightly. 
stead of these operating as do those of 
the typewriter, to imprint some one 
letter, numeral or other character, here 
each key builds a dot. 


therefore has but to build combinations 


The operative 
of dots to form letters. and out of dots. 
as any child knows, one can often build 


pictures themselves. 








Dictation to such type-setter 





Sa) f¢ 
descriptive matter to the stated pictw 
she has copied—is interesting to new 
All punctuation must | 


hear t] 


comers here. 
spoken always, and so one may 
person dictating put it: 

“Paragraph, cap., quotation: ‘Ever 
thing is all right!’ Comma, cap.” 

This dictation, the while, the typist Is 
cutting into a copper plate, or pag 
Growing expert, a blind operative wi 
cut such page in fifteen minutes at th 
most. Proof is read; corrections made 
a paper ‘‘impression”’ taken. 

The blind proofreader then plays het 
finger-tips across this, dot to dot, line to 
line. As she notes an error in the em- 
bossed dots on the paper, she marks this 
boldly with a pencil near. Corrections 
to the plate are made accordingly. ly 
correct be flattened; absent 
It isn’t difficult 
this, but it requires exactness. 

“ Briefly, ”’ 
Clovernook plant explains the task, as 


dots must 
dots be put in. work 
your guide through the 


he demonstrates from a plate near, ‘th 
dot to be removed is beaten flat with a 
mallet for the purpose. A new dot, in 
turn, is pushed over the basic surface of 


the plate by a blow of the mallet on a 
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metal drill, or steel, from the other side. 
[his correcting is done by an attendant 
who has her full sight, that speed and 
absolute accuracy are insured. 

“Plate all corrected, another reading 
is given it by the expert blind, who grow 
super-sensitive to errors here. One 
woman at Clovernook thinks nothing at 
all of reading, for final correction, at 
least forty pages of proof in the usual 
eight-hour pressroom day. Nor does 
continuing the work dull the finger-tips 
at all; instead, they seem to grow ever 
the more sensitive to it.”’ 

Already, as a thousand onlookers will 
attest, blind girls and boys, the whole 


country about, hail these successive 
tomes with indescribable glee! 

Just what measure of pleasure books 
of this sort can bring those most un- 
fortunate little brothers of all—the 
children born to live forever sightless, 
through the years, ’till the end—no man 
can hope to tell! 

What greater measure of joy they will 
give when—the art of picture-building 
out of Braille gone so far that there will 
be pictures along to illustrate every 
poem and tale, and when art teachers 
everywhere will teach blind kiddies 
drawing to Braille—who is there shall 
dare to foretell? 


Designing from Geometric Forms 


NELLIE HAGAN 
Marietta, Ohio 


A STUDY of the History of Orna- 
ment informs us that geometric 
shapes have been made use of as a basis 
for fine design from time immemorial. 
The museums display beautiful ex- 
amples of this kind of work painted on 
pottery, carved in wood, cut in stone, 
woven in cloth and made of beads and 
other materials. These precious works 
of art have as their nucleus circles, 
squares and triangles made pleasing and 
decorative by their fantastic variations. 
For an art class of beginning pupils we 
find that working from geometric shapes 
is an invaluable asset in teaching design. 
There is a solidity and sureness of draw- 
ing that the pupils derive from this 
method which would be lost were they 
to do the work free-hand. As a pref- 


ace to this exercise, the three most 
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fundamental geometric forms—the cir- 
cle, square and triangle—are presented 
to the class. Then the modifications 
of each are explained and their possi- 
bilities suggested. 

The materials used to carry out this 
exercise were practice paper, charcoal, 
India ink, coarse brushes and _ soft 
erasers. The beginning problem is a 
simple one: the pupils were asked todraw 
in mass many geometric shapes about 
one inch in diameter. using charcoal on 
rough paper. Either charcoal or cut 
paper is a satisfactory medium for this, 
because with either, the pupils work 
directly with mass and value, which is 
fundamental in learning design. Im- 
mediately the sheets were filled with a 
nice variety of forms, consisting of 
squares, circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses 
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and rectangles. Then one was chosen 
from each sheet, and by simple repeti- 
tion was formed into a border arrange- 
ment. As in all designing, shapes and 
proportions of background spaces were 
carefully considered. It was found that 
a stronger and more satisfactory effect 
is attained if the area of the design is 
decidedly larger than that of the back- 
ground space. Some really beautiful 
borders were made in this simple manner 
which were suitable for application in 
many ways. 

The next step in the problem of de- 
the to 
interesting these 


Each pupil took as a given area 


signing from geometric Was 


create motifs from 
lorms. 
a circle, square or other shape which he 
endeavored to transform into a unit of 
beauty and order. First, the areas were 
divided into an uneven number of parts 
Then the 


designing on the circumference was done. 


instead of an even number. 


Here it is well to impress the fact that 
this circumference must always touch 
the boundary lines of the given area, 
thus avoiding monotonous, blank spaces 
around the edge. The center was put in 
last. This part of the design should be 
kept simple and large, and be made as 
interesting as possible. 

Variety was one of the first and most 
emphasized principles taught in con- 
nection with this problem, and the class 
soon realized the importance of variety 
in sizes, shapes, defining edges and 
values as a basis of good and interesting 
design. Unity is next in importance, in 
that all parts must have pleasing rela- 
tions to all others, in order to produce a 
single, satisfactory thought. 

During the course of time spent in the 
study of geometric forms and their con- 


nection and importance to design, we 
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made many valuable discoveries which 
will be helpful to the students in future 
work. The circle and its modifications 
seemed to be the most popular shape as 
it was most often chosen. It is well to 
remember that when working within a 
circle the leading lines of the design 
should conform to its curves to ke in per- 
fect accord with it. 

Such designs, based upon curved lines 
or have 


circular shapes, a tendency 


toward a lightness and gracefulness 


which is indeed decorative and charm- 
ing. 
a good design within a circle they have 


Then, too, when one has created 


something which is quite an asset, for 
such a unit has an infinite number of uses 
and may be applied to many objects. 
The square form was also used for 
design motifs by many pupils. It is a 
shape that fits numerous articles in a 


most decorative manner, and always 
adds an appearance of strength and 
permanence wherever it is used.  Tri- 


angles were found to be equally useful 
in our problem. A triangle was the 
basis for the body of a bird, a smaller 
one was used for a tail, and a circle or 
half circle for a head. Interesting detail 
in light and dark was added for embel- 
lishment and balance. The results were 
fantastic bird forms, many of them fine 
enough to be used in designs for ceramic 
decoration, applique needlework or 
embroidery. 

This problem dealing with geometric 
forms emphasizes the chief principles of 
design: balance, rhythm, importance of 
background spacing, unity of a pattern 
the Many 


teachers find it an easy beginning lesson 


and relation of values. 
because the symbols are familiar to all 
and inspire confidence at the time it is 


most needed. 
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Teaching Art to the Talented Student 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHAPTERS VII AND VIII OF KILPATRICK’S 


‘FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD” 


IN TERMS OF ART TEACHING 


GEORGE OSCAR CARRINGTON 
Art Instructor. Howard High School, Wilmington, De laware 


A SUMMARY of Chapter VII can be 
expressed in the following words: 

“Coercion where there is no talent is a waste 
of time, but coercion where there is talent is 
ften necessary for the student to find that he 
has an interest in the subject.’ 

This raises the question, ‘* Have I dis- 
covered the talent or is the discovery vet 
to be made?” If there is a danger in 
coercion of killing all desire to learn a 
particular subject, the problem of the 
art teacher is to find an approach to that 
subject which will get the child’s atten- 
tion. When this is once obtained or, as 
Kilpatrick would say, when the child’s 
interest has been aroused, then the 
teacher must guide the student through 
problems that are within its grasp so that 
it will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that it is achieving. When the child is 
interested, it is its own best judge of the 
work it is doing. Requests to be allowed 
te do a piece of work over is proof that 
the child is annoyed or dissatisfied with 
the results and the child is growing in 
appreciation. 

In planning a problem, the art teacher 
must not confine her thoughts to the art 
principles she wishes to put over to her 
class but, in addition, she must think of 
the attitude to be built by the problem 
ind the appreciation the child acquires 
through contact with the material and 
tools used. The teacher must be more 
than an art teacher. She must use her 
ut to broaden the views and knowledge 


of her pupils. This may lead away from 
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the primary aims of the lesson but in 
tying up the primary aims with some- 
thing suggested by them or associated 
with them, the child is thinking and 
growing. 

In a lesson on Design in which the 
term ‘Radiation’ is being put over, 
may not such a question as ‘‘ What does 
the term ‘Radiation’ suggest?” bring 
out answers such as “ ‘The Radio’ and 
‘Radiate’?”’ An explanation of the 
principle of the radio or an example of 
how some objects radiate would be far 
from the art aims sought at the begin- 
ning, but by showing that the principle of 
the radio and any object which radiates 
is the same as “‘ Radiation in Art,’’ one 
may tie an unknown with the known 
and an associated idea has been used to 
put over a primary principle. 

Therefore the w iderproblemof method 
is best in the teaching of art because it 
not only makes the possibilities of put- 
ting over a difficult and uninteresting 
subject to the average group greater, but 
it shows art as closely related to many 
things of common interest which pro- 
duces an appreciation of much that 
would otherwise remain unknown to 
many, and through the experiences 
gained in the art classes, one is prepared 


to become a worthy citizen. 


(‘OURSE OF STUDY 


A course of study for the eighth grade cover- 
ing a school term of twenty weeks with two 


forty-minute periods per week. 
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The aim of this series of lessons is to 
develop a greater appreciation of the 
beautiful through a study of the princi- 
ples that must be used to create a thing 
of beauty. To acquire,through practice, 
the skill in handling the different 
dium, pencil, water color, tempera, and 


me- 


charcoal,encouraging the child’s creative 
powers in the problems assigned. To 
open new fields of interest that may be 
suggested by the classroom work, spend- 
ing a reasonable amount of time to 
explain the processes suggested. To 
teach co-operation and interdependence. 

The series is divided under four heads 
Design and 


of Drawing, Lettering, 


Color. As Design must enter into all 
of the work if it is to be good, a study of 
the principles of Design, their recogni- 
tion in the works of famous artists and 
architecture will open the series. 

Under Design, the following principles 
will be studied and the child required to 
Bal- 


Subordination, Opposi- 


keep a note-book of illustrations: 
Rhythm 
tion, Transition, and Radiation. 


ance, 


The aim is to represent objects of still 
life. the 
phasizing fine line and space division, 


nature, o1 human figure em- 


and calling attention to all other art 


principles that can be shown in each 
problem. 

The aim of Color is experience in the 
use of color and its application to differ- 
effects; a 


ent problems to bring out 


using knowledge of color terms and an 
appreciation of fine color harmonies. 
The aim of Lettering is appreciation 
of fine spacing and tone in the printed 
page, and knowledge and skill in the use 
of rules which produce good lettering. 
The problems named under each of 
the headings are simply given as sug- 
They do not 


gestions to the teacher. 





have to be strictly followed and are on! 
meant to serve where the teacher has not 
a better problem which will suit he 
To make the teaching 
purposeful, the teacher shoul 
work that of the 
departments of the 
showing by each problem its applicatior 


particular class. 
of art 
with 


correlate her 


different schoo 
to some thing within the experience 
the The 


planned to cover a short period of time 


group. problems may be 


or a longer one. The main question to 
be considered is, can the child’s interest 
be retained? 


work 


matter 


Group assignments of ré 


search should be made of any 


subject which will open new 
fields of endeavor to the child. 

The work is planned in units and not 
in lessons because some units might bi 
completed in more or less than the time 
allowed for a period and the teacher car 
proceed as rapidly as the ability of the 


class will permit. 


DESIGN 
Time: Ten forty-minute periods 
Aims: To understand and be able to illustrate 


by simple original problems the terms of 


Subordination, Rhythm, Balance, Opposi- 
tion, Transition, Alternation, Line ul 
Notan 
Unit 1 
Alm To teach the me ining ol the term 
Design Design is the orderly arrange 
ment of lines or spaces To teach sub- 
ordination 
Material: Illustrative material, ie., pi 
tures of old masters modern artists 


ire, furniture, paper, pen, eraser 
Sketch illus 


trating Subordination Sketch to be made 


irchitect 


Problem from some object 


at home 


Presentation: Begun lesson by asking 


the question, “‘ What is Design?’ Mor 
than likely the answer will be: “A 
design is a picture, a pattern.’’ Agree 


with the child that a design may be a 
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picture or a pattern but that each picture 
or pattern is made up of a number of 
spaces or masses and it is the arrange- 
ment of these spaces or masses which 
makes the picture or the pattern a good 
design. 

In order to be a good designer, one 
must understand and be able to use the 
The 


today is about one of these principles, 


principles of design. lesson for 


Subordination. (Here teacher calls at- 
tention to the illustrative material on 
exhibition, asking a series of well- 
thought-out questions that should lead 
the child to see the meaning of Sub- 
ordination and formulate a simple de- 
finition. 

Samples of questions to be asked of 
each picture illustrated : 


1. What is the shape or mass that one sees 
first when one looks at the illustration? 

2. What causes vou to see it first? 

3. How many other shapes are there in the 
illustration? 

+. Compare them with the one that you saw 
hirst 
5 \re they the same size, shape, or color? 

6. Do you think the shape or mass you see 
first when looking at the picture would stand 


out if all shape or mass were the same? 


The the 
individual pupil, must frequently call for 


teacher, while calling on 
a show of these who agree or disagree 
the 


calling on some individuals to explain 


with statements made in class, 
why they agree or disagree. 
Each pupil pencil 


paper. The teacher will give a 


will have and 
few 
minutes to have each child express in as 
few words as possible his meaning of the 
Assign for home 


work sketch to illustrate Subordination. 


term, Subordination. 


Unit 2 


Aim: Toteach Rhythm. 


Material: Same source as in Unit 1. 





Problem: Home work, sketch to illustrate 
Rhythm 
Presentation: Proceed asin Unit 1 
Unit 3 
Aim: Toteach Balance 


Material: 

Problem: 
Balance 

Presentation 


Same source as in Unit 1 


Home work—sketch to illustrate 


Same asin Unit 1 


Unir 4. 


Aim: To teach Opposition and Transition 
Material 
Problem 


Same source as in Unit 1 
Sketches 
and Transition 


illustrating Opposition 


Presentation Method same as in Unit 1 


Unit 5 
Aim To teach Alternation 
Material Same source as in Unit 1 
Problem Sketch illustrating Alternation 
Presentation Method same as in Unit ] 
Unir 6. 
Aim: To teach use of and appreciation for 


fine Line and Notan 
Material 
Problem 


the previous units that can best be used to 


e asin Unit 1 


Same sours 


To correct one of the problems of 


ilustrate Line and Notan Finishing one 
as a line drawing with ball pen or with 


brush, the other in values 


This 


Those who have talent 


Presentation: will be largely 
individual work. 
and have fully understood the work of 
the class up to this point should be able 

The 
Those 


who finish problems can be given others 


to go about correcting their work. 
slower ones will need more help. 


dealing with different arrangements of 
the values in the spaces. 


DRAWING 


Time: Six forty-minute periods 


Aims: To accurately represent objects of still 
life, nature, and the human figure, keeping 
in mind the principles learned in the study 
of Design. 

Materials: Household 


branches. 


objects, flowers, 
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Problems Give child choice of drawing still 
life group, from nature or the figure for 
accuracy of representation, the result to be 
used in a composition of values Each 
child should note the principles of Design 
illustrated by his or her composition 


COLOR 


Time: Ten forty-minute periods 

Aims: Appreciation of color, skill in the use of 
water color, knowledge of and experience in 
the use of color harmonies. 

Material: Examples of fine color illustrations 
from pictures, textiles and advertising 
Pencils, paints, paper, water pans 

Problems: Value scales, color chart, color 
matching, application to some problem of 
child’s choice, 1.e., application of color to 
design, drawing, and lettering problems of 
this series, rescheming a given color com- 
bination 

Presentation: Review primary principle and 
intermediate colors, complementary, neigh- 


boring, and dominant color harmonies 


LETTERING 

Time: Six forty-minute periods 

Aims: Appreciation of fine spacing and tone 
in the printed page. Knowledge of and 
skill in the use of rules which produce good 
lettering 

Material: Examples of good alphabets, old 
and modern Examples of fine specimens of 
the printed page. Pencils, paper, erasers, 
rulers, paints, lettering text pens 

Problems: Posters, signs, cards. The alphabet 
should not be studied as an alphabet. 


EDUCATION SHOULD SEEK 


rO PERFECT A SUPERIOR 





EVER TO PROPAGATE AND 
rYPE OF ART, SHOULD TEACH 
rHE PUBLIC TO APPRECIATI 
AND SHOULD TRAIN DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN TO 
ACHIEVE SUPERIOR RESULTS 


Presentation: Allow pupils to select problem 
they wish to work out. Call attention to the 
art principles illustrated by the examples 
exhibited that the student should put into his 
work. Class criticism of all problems. 

Four weeks remain without definitely) 
assigned work. This time may be used 
to finish problems that remain incom- 
plete because of time lost through school 
programs, etc. Then too, a problem 
may be planned to cover this period. 

The term’s work is planned so that it 
can be carried out by a small problem 
covering a short period of time or by a 
large one that will cover the entire term. 
Wherever the work of the art depart- 
ment can be correlated with that of 
other departments it is best to do so 
thereby making the teaching of art 
more purposeful. 

Results: If the student has been led 


to appreciate fine line and space ar- 





rangement, to recognize in the works of 
others that which makes the product fine 
because he has attempted to do a similar 
piece of work, the main objective for the 
masses will have been reached. 

Technical skill is to be looked for and 
to be encouraged wherever it shows it- 
self. The masses should show the desire 
to improve their technique. The child 
through study of art should see its in- 
fluence in all that surrounds it. 
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A DECORATIVE DESIGN BY M. ALVA RENDERED IN LINE AND BLACK SUCH DESIGNS ARE ADAPTABLI 
WHERE HAND COLORING IS TO BE ADDED, AND IS A TYPE OF WORK MUCH USED FOR GREETING CARDS 
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Parchment Mottoes 


HAZEL 
Windsor, 


RUSH of orders for mottoes and a 
shortage of time forced me to look 
for methods which would produce 
my lettering work, without 


After 


weeks of experimentation and elimina- 


rapidity in 
sacrifice of beauty in any form. 
unsuitable materials, I have 
method 


highly satisfactory and fully adequate 


tion of 


evolved a which has proven 
to meet my rigorous demands. 

I order the thinnest grade of parch- 
mentized parchment paper such as is 
regularly used for lamp shades, and 
letter on this. | 
of bristol board, say twenty by twenty- 


With dot 


spaces and then draw lines one-eighth 


cut a large rectangle 


eight inches much eare | 
of an inch apart across the entire sur- 
face of the board For this purpose | 
use the best India ink and a stub pen, 
thus giving me an intense black line of 


sufficient width to show clearly through 


the parchment paper. Then I cut a 
piece of the parchment of indefinite size 
but within the bounds of the bristol 


board. This parchment is placed truly 
over the bristol board liner and | 


letter 


am 


ready to without having any 
pencil lines either to draw or erase on my 
motto paper, thus saving much work 
and assuring a perfect surface for my 
motto. I letter with black or any color 
of India ink, following with perfect ease 
the lines which show through the parch- 
ment. I find this parchment an excel- 


lent surface for the reception of India ink. 


HUSTON 


Vissouri 


When the body part of the motto is 
lettered | remove the paper, and either 
decorate the initial letter or add some 
motif. If the 
initial letter I can use any ol the colored 
India inks; 


c( yl rs or 


decorative illuminating 


gold or silver inks: any oil 
any metallic powder paints. 
Water colors or tempera have proved 
unsatisfactory, but the mediums just 


mentioned will give me a wide color 


range. 
The real parchment paper gives a very 
all 


semi- 


background for 
the flaky 


transparent surface of the natural parch- 


rich and beautiful 


lettering. I prefer 
ment paper, but if a tinted background ts 
desired, | lightly blend oil colors into a 
cloudy effect over the entire surface, be- 
This 


prevent 


fore beginning to letter. tinted 


background does not me from 
being able to see my guide lines beneath. 
This background tint mavalso be rubbed 
into the surface after the lettering is 
thoroughly dry. Now | trim my motto 
to a proper proportion, and if the letters 
have occupied a little more or less space 
than I planned I can trim the edges to 
correspond, whereas trimming the paper 
beforehand might cause me to have to 
letter a second time in order to get a 
desirable margin. 

Each time a call comes for a motto, I 
get my same bristol board liner and 
some parchment, and go to work, antici- 
pating joy of rapidity and beauty of 


production. 
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Exhibit Preparation as a Class Project 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 


Ou per 


| HE exhibition of the Art Depart- 


ment as an annual or a special event 
is or should be regarded as an important 
part of the curriculum. It is a graphic 
report to the supporters of school finance 
and a stimulus and education to the 
schools exhibiting. 

To teachers and supervisor the ex- 
hibition is often a synonym for hard 
work and toiling overtime just before the 
show is to appear. It need not be so 
It may be planned so that the mounting 
becomes an outgrowth of 


of art work 


regular art activities, and be gradually 
accomplished over a long period of time 
In fact, the far-sighted supervisor may 
chart in September the exhibit desired 


The 


to be mimeographed and 


for the spring showing. accom- 
panving chart 
sent to each teacher) shows graphically 
the complete exhibit ensemble. 


The 


mounts in anexhibit is partly determined 


number of strings or rows of 
by the extent of wall space to be covered; 
the number of mounts to the string 

is governed 
We 
will assume 42 strings with three cards 
a total of 


whether one, two, or three 
by the height of the exhibit space. 
in each string 126 mounts. 
The mounts are usually 22 inches by 
28 inches of gray chipboard to be ar- 
ranged uniformly either horizontally or 
vertically. 

The 


exhibition decides whether it 


people to study the 
shall be 


arranged by buildings, grades, or sub- 


class of 


jects. We will Say this is to be planned 


chiefly for a visiting teacher’s conven- 





isor of Art, Kalamazoo. Michigar 


tion. Therefore the arrangement into 
grade units and sub-divisions according 
to subjects within each grade is best 
The arrangement of subjects within thi 
grade will correspond to the units of work 
outlined in the curriculum, or such parts 
as the corps decides will be advantageous 
The divi- 


illustrated in- 


to work up into a display. 
the chart 
the 
Utensils, Shelters, Costume, and the fine 


sions in here 


clude industrial topics, Records, 
arts general topics Nature Study, and 
Historic Arts which 
Each of the 


each string represents different phases of 


includes picture 


study. three mounts in 


one topic to insure variety. Kacl 
mount on the exhibit chart is numbered 
and assignments made to each teache 
by number on a sheet to go with the 
chart. 

Upon receipt of the copy of the exhibit 
chart sheet the 


supervisor, the teacher tentatively lays 


and assignment from 


out a general plan for the year and 
determines in advance where to intro- 
duce work which can be used in the ex- 
hibition the following spring. 

The ‘ Paper Making”’ 
Needs’? mounts illustrating this articl 
were class projects produced by pupils 
of Mrs. VanNetta Bevans Bissell in the 
Public Schools. This city 


and ‘“‘ Building 


Kalamazoo 
is one of the largest paper making centers 
in the world. It is also a growing city 
with large building needs. The former 
industry suggested a class mount under 
to show different 


“ Records”’ steps In 


paper production illustrated by draw- 
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the latter 
industry naturally fell under the topic 
“Shelter.”’ (This best be taken 
up while a new home or an adjoining 


ings, clippings and samples; 
can 
school building is being built.) In class 
work, pupils may make individual port- 
folios, booklets, 
other 


sandtable representa- 
illustration 
the 


mount using the best samples of ma- 


tions or forms of 


parallel to the making of class 
terials and other contributions for the 
large mount. 

When sufficient material for a mount 
is assembled, different pupils or com- 
mittees are assigned to plan the lay-out, 
do the sub-mounting, lettering, and final 


pasting. In the mounts illustrating 
this article the picture or sample of 
material was first mounted on jade- 


green poster paper which was in turn 
mounted on black paper of a size to give 
a narrow black margin at top and sides 
Then the 


series was arranged on the large gray 


and wider at the bottom. 
mount so that the outer edges exactly 
a block” effect as 
perfect in symmetry as possible. It will 
the little label which 
indicated school, grade, teacher’s name, 


lined up to form 


be noticed that 


etc., was made a part of the design and 
A black 
erayon line enclosing the whole helped 
On the back was 
marked the number of the mount which 


not put on as an afterthought. 
give a finishing touch. 


corresponded to the assignment on the 
exhibit chart. 

When the date for an exhibition is set, 
by the 


all assigned mounts are sent 


teachers to the designated central place 
to be tied together in strings in the order 
shown on the supervisor’s chart, easily 
assembled when mounts are numbered as 
directed. (In tying on cords to hold the 
mounts together, always use a square 
knot to avoid any slipping.) A com- 
mittee of boys with stepladders can 
then quickly hang the exhibit by means 
of tacks or picture hooks according to 
facilities afforded. 

The making of the exhibit mount as a 
class project is recommended not only as 
a device useful in the preparation of an 
exhibition, but it has the following edu- 

A pro- 
subjects 


cational points in its favor: a. 


ject correlated with other 
strengthens the general curriculum; } 
A community sense of working together 
to accumulate material for a common 
object generates good citizenship; c. 
tesearch in a field within the experience 
of the child and his family develops good 
habits of self There is 


opportunity for artistic expression in the 


education; d. 


drawing of illustrations, in lettering 
captions, and in mounting and arrang- 
ing the material according to the prin- 
orderliness, color 


ciples of balance, 


harmony, and good contrasts; e. Since 
pupils prepare mounts which can be 
used as they are for public exhibition 
purposes, they feel that it is strictly their 
own and their pride and responsibility 
are enhanced; f. It makes for a mini- 
mum of drudgery for the teacher when she 
wishes to prepare an exhibit and a maxi- 
mum of educational value to the child 
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A High School that Dared to Devote its 


Commencement Program to the Subject of Art 


Program of the Kensington High School (Philadelphia) commencement, 1924, with 


excerpts from various topics presented by members of the graduating class. 


THe VALUE OF ART TO THE HISTORIAN 





UCH of our present-day knowledge of ancient peoples we owe to the various 
forms of art which have been preserved. Pictures are an open book written 


in a universal language which all can understand. Through them the character, 
: the manners, the customs, the religion of the people who produced them are revealed 
to us. 


; ArT IN INDUSTRY 


Since the early nineteenth century the industrial and artistic character of the 


world has changed. The age of machinery has arrived. Only through quantity 

production can the needs of modern democracy be met. Therefore, our problem in 
artistic expression is to master the machine, in order to create art for the people. 
The first machines endeavored to imitate the old hand products, but now it is 


realized that the machine itself is the modern tool with which new forms of beauty 
may be created. In the past we have borrowed our art from the old world. We 
still do—but whether we shall continue to do so in this new era remains to be seen. 
When we realize fully that as an industrial nation we need a fine quality of art in 
American life, then we may hope for an art worthy of American ideals. 


ART OF THE Book 
During the period when the making of books was confined to the monasteries, 
every book was a masterpiece. The writing itself wasa fine art. The pages of these 
books were beautifully designed. Every letter was well spaced in relation to the 
rest, and every paragraph well placed on the page. 
Cannot we, who are supposed to be farther along the road of civilization, make 
even the inexpensive books more artistic? 


ART IN THE THEATRE 

Man has always had a marked fondness for living in the land of make believe. 

The earliest theatres about which we can find interesting facts are the Greek 
and Roman. 

The plays of the Middle Ages dealt with ecclesiastic subjects, and were a 
mixture of miracle and morality. The Miracle and Morality plays were usually 
played in front of a church, where the cathedral windows and sculptured porches 
formed an appropriate background. It is contended that in the crude but in most 
cases beautiful decorations of the Miracle and Morality stages and in the beautiful 
costumes worn by the players is to be found the beginning of modern art in the 
theatres. 
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The artistic, beautiful, cozy home sometimes is the least expensive. A simpk 
peasant cottage often is really more ‘“‘What a home should be” than the most 
elaborate mansion on Fifth Avenue. 

You can make your home so inviting that your friends enter it with delight and 
leave it with reluctance. One week-end guest at an especially attractive, individual 
sort of home left her hostess with these words of farewell, “I love to visit you because 
I see your character in every one of your unusual and refreshing rooms. You are an 
artist, indeed, for you make your walls your canvas, and your furniture and hang- 
ings your picture. I never tire of just sitting and gazing at the beauty around me.’ 
This home was not expensive, but the owner has made her home a reflection of the 
best that was in her. 

QUEEN FASHION 

From the beginning of time, through years of plenty, years of famine and 
pestilence, through peace and war, through the rise and fall of empires, and even unto 
today, one queen rules supreme. She is Queen Fashion. The secret of her power is 
art. 

In the earlier centuries, Queen Fashion gave of her art both to man and to 
woman, but, as the years slipped by, she devoted more and more interest to woman 
and let man care for himself. In former times she ruled cruelly, with little regard 
for her subjects. ‘Tall or short, slender or stout, young or old, she dressed them all 
alike. Her styles permitted no individuality. Alhough many fabrics and colors 
were used, there was little variety in design. For instance, for about thirteen 
hundred years, all the women of Egypt wore a very simple straight dress. The only 
variation was in the shoulder straps, but Queen Fashion lavished her art on brilliant 
decorations of embroidery, jewelry, and headdress. To the Greeks this haughty 
queen was a little more kind. She allowed him two garments, a tunic and an outer 
wrap, but she instructed them in the art of draping so thoroughly, that for beauty 


of line, their simple dress has been famous throughout the ages. 


THe City BEAUTIFUL 

Civic art is not a fad; it 1s a serious problem which faces every citizen very- 
one must realize that the individual should help to make his city the ideal. 

Down through the middle ages poets and painters dreamed of “the city beauti- 
ful”’; Irish Gaelic poets sang of it; Nero strove to realize it, and Greek philosophers 
drew inspiration from Athen’s attainment of it. 

Civic art exists not for its own sake, but mainly for the good of the community. 
The success of civic art depends upon the union of utility and beauty. 

Every city, in making plans for civic improvement, must remember that in 
order that the work shall progress in the next generation, it must cultivate in the 
children a love of beauty and pride in their city. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLE MOTIFS FROM THE GREETING CARDS 
RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR DURING CHRISTMAS WEEK, 1926 
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THREE CARDS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR SHOWING THE USE OF THE HOME, OR DETAILS 
OF HOME BEAUTY AS A MOTIF FOR A GREETING CARD DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL IDEA IS MOST GENERALLY USED, BUT THI ABOVE GROUP SHOWS ORIGINAL 
SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE BY THE SENDERS FOR THEIR PERSONAL FRIENDS. TWO TOP CARDS DRAWN IN 
INK AND ENGRAVED. BOTTOM SET CUT IN LINOLEUM AND WOOD 
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Artist Vocations 


FRANCES GRINSTEAD 


Columbia, Missouri 


H ERE are many fields of work open 

to the person of artistic inclinations, 
but they require definite preparation. 
Study of opportunities in the profession 
shows that the several branches of art 
vork have become highly specialized, 
though a broad general art training is a 
necessary basis for the highest success 
in any specialty, and an academic college 
education desirable. 

One requirement for the artist is a 
systematic knowledge of the cultural 
periods of history. Observation, not 
only of the beautiful that has been 
created by other artists, but of the ele- 
ments of design in nature, forms a large 
part of the artist’straining. Plant form 
and their organization are the basis of a 
very large proportion of the designs used 
for textiles and other manufactures. 

Most art schools stress the need for a 
common basic training for artists pre- 
ceding specialization. Students are 
urged to gain a thorough foundation by 
the study of cast drawing and drawing 
from the life. Though a knowledge of 
the structure of the human figure might 
seem less necessary tot he worker in pure 
lesign than to the illustrator, for 
instance, it really is needed much more 
frequently than is supposed. The 
courses in drawing are also necessary to 
every art worker to give him skill in 
draughtsmanship. 

Art workers may be divided into two 
chief classes, those who work on their 


own responsibility and those in salaried 


positions. The first group includes pro- 
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fessional painters and sculptors who 
must depend upon the high quality of 
their work to enable them to make a 
living by selling it or receiving commis- 
sions for work from those who appreciate 
what they have already done. Independ- 
ent work also includes magazine illus- 
tration, hand crafts of various kinds, 
and conducting such establishments as 
interior decoration studios and dress 
design shops, to mention a few of the 
individual enterprises that are possible 
to an artist of initiative. 

The artist by temperament likes to 
be free, and on his own responsibility 
he has opportunity for development 
along original lines and often for greater 
accomplishment. The salaried artist 
has the advantage of a regular income 
and is often allowed entire creative 
freedom. Salaries in the more de- 
pendable fields, which include design, 
some commercial illustrating, and the 
teaching of art, are not high, but are 
very satisfactory. 

The illustrator is in a position between 
the safety of the salaried worker and the 
uncertainty and freedom of the inde- 
pendent artist. He produces work that 
is a commercial necessity; therefore, 
when his standing is once established, his 
income is more secure than that of the 
painter and sculptor, though he also 
depends upon individual commissions 
The accepted way of securing illustra- 
tion work is to submit a portfolio of one’s 
pictures to enable the editor to judge 
what tvpe of work the artist can do best, 
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in the hope that he will keep one in mind 
illustrations of such 


The 


certainty of placing work in this way 


when he wants 


subjects or in such a style. un- 
makes persistence necessary even if the 
artist’s work is of unusual merit. 
Because it gives a dependable source 
of income, many magazine illustrators 
begin their careers in commercial illus- 
work into maga- 


The the 


have sometimes per- 


tration and gradually 
illustration. 
field 


suaded established illustrators to reverse 


zine profits in 


commercial 
this process. Though some advertising 


illustrators work independently, it is 
usually not until they have had experi- 
ence in the employ of an advertising or 
commercial art agency. Large depart- 
ment stores sometimes employ com- 


mercial illustrators on the advertising 


staff. Another opportunity lies with 
the engraving company, whose artists 
make original illustrations and designs 
for its clients. 

Most dress designers are employed on 
manufacturers or ex- 


salary by dress 


clusive costumers. though they may 
attain to a proficiency or be aided by an 
opportunity that makes it advisable to 
set up a business for themselves. Few 
vocations can be depended upon to pro- 
the 


capable artist; one who starts as an 


vide as good financial returns to 


apprentice has a chance to develop 
rapidly. 

The dress designer’s work also requires 
a shorter, though concentrated, period 
of training than most art professions 
only a year or two in a school of design. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, offer good 
courses. The dress designer must know 
how to make the clothes she designs, 


whether or not she actually does any of 
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able ti 


make practical sketches for her assist 


the work herself. She must be 
ants to carry out and should be able t 
mod 
limits. The 


limited te 


oversee the making up of els: she 


keep 


profession is by no means 


must within cost 


women, though the necessary appren 
ticeship is doubtless easier for them t 
obtain, and there are more women thai 
men in the ranks 

Fashion drawing is among the lucra 
tive positions that do not require al 
excessive amount of training. However 
it is necessary to know the human figure 
for which one must have the foundatior 
of certain courses in cast drawing an 
drawing from life. A professional 
course in fashion drawing supplementing 
this will prepare one who has aptitude 
for the work As in other fields, addi- 
tional study prepares the artist to do 
better work for The 


employment may be ona fashion publi- 


higher rewards. 
eation, or by a dress manufacturer 01 
department store wanting illustrations 
made for advertising or catalogue use. 
The worker in pure design requires 
highly specialized training. In fact 
this field covers a number of professions 
The work may be the design of patterns 
to be reproduced on printed fabrics, wall 
paper or other paper; it may be designing 
for woven materials or creating designs 
for reproduction in one or more of thi 
many materials used in industrial pro- 
cesses. A bulletin issued by the Bureau 
“Industrial Art 


carries a chart show- 


of Education called 
\ National Asset’ 
ing how much the value of raw material 
used in industry is enhanced by the 
application of skilled labor. 
500 
according to the caption, “‘ The finer the 


The largest 


increase is per cent for clothing; 


skill in design and workmanship, the 
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greater the increase toward the highest 
market values.’’ This indicates that the 
work of the designer is highly valuable in 
industry. 

To be a competent designer, one must 
have three or four years of training in 
art. That spent in specialized study of 
design technique should be at one of the 
best professional schools, though one 
might profitably spend the first years ina 
school which gives a general foundation 
training in drawing and artistic princi- 
ples. Among the best schools for prac- 
tical training in design is Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. An 
design curriculum is included in most of 


extensive 


the big schools. 

Success in architecture requires more 
The architect 
must be good at business dealing, and 


than artistic inclination. 


painstaking mechanical drawing must 
There are 
two ways to secure the necessary train- 


supplement artistic taste. 


ing. One is working in an architect’s 
office as a draftsman or office assistant; 
the other is technical study, which will 
have to be followed by experience in an 
with 
quicker advancement to the point of 
undertaking responsible work or be- 
architect. 
Though women are not welcomed to the 


architect’s office, but probably 


coming an independent 
field as are men, a woman’s viewpoint 
should be valuable enough in house- 
planning to overcome prejudice. 

In fact, there is no art field closed to 
the woman capable of qualifying for it. 
There are women mural painters and 
others who have attained distinction in 
fields 
physical difficulties. 
are still closed to women. 


sculpture, two which present 


A few art schools 


The landscape gardener requires much 


business qualities as the 


the same 


architect. He needs a sound knowledge 
of the principles of architecture and 
engineering structure and surveying 
He must also have learned the artistic 
values of plants and general conditions 
of their culture. 

Architectural knowledge may profit- 
ably be a basis for study of interior 


The 


should have some apprenticeship as well 


decoration. interior decorator 


as school study. The work requires a 
knowledge of period furnishing and of 
Adaptability to the 
personality and tastes of clients is of the 


line and color. 
highest importance 

Theatrical productions offer somewhat 
better opportunities to the stage designer 
of individuality than in the past and the 
moving picture industry has induce- 
ments for the artist who is willing to 
master the technical problems of the 
moving picture art that accompany the 
planning of settings. The artist good at 
lettering and design has an opening in 
title design for the movies. 

Cartooning is a field open to men and 
women who have the cartoonist mind, 
the chief qualification. 
Rather less extended study than for 
There 


are few women cartoonists, though an 


and _ rarest 


most art professions is required. 
occasional clever caricaturist, as May 


Wilson Preston. 
as much or more acquaintance with the 


Caricaturing requires 


human figure through life drawing and 
with the human face through the study 
the 
painter’s art. 


of portraiture than does even 


average illustrator’s or 
So much depends on exactitude in using 
significant lines. 

Color photography is a field allied to 
art that seems to have a good future. 
The worker in this line should have a 


good color sense. Henrietta Hudson, an 
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Englishwoman interested in this work, 
said that anyone planning to take it up 
should have his eyes tested as to their 
color vision. There is much to be dis- 
covered by the research worker about 
photographic expression in color; for 
instance, perfecting the process for mov- 
ies in color and discovery of ways to pho- 
tographically print in color on paper. 
The profession of photography may 
runs to 
The best 


photographers have made a close study 


attract the artist whose talent 


the composition of pictures. 


of artistic principles. 
Besides work 
training is used creatively, there 


lines of in which art 
are 
others which broad general 


require a 


knowledge of the subject, such as the 
work of the art critic, editor or writer of 
articles on art subjects. Then there is 
the be 


guide or docent, or may be associated as 


museum worker, who may a 


curator or assistant in the management 


of the museum. For these positions the 


art worker will need more study of th 
history and criticism of art than of the 
techn:que of processes, though som 
knowledge of technique is needed to 
give the professional viewpoint. 

The teaching of art is also a profession 
in which art training may be used to 


The should 


some knowledge of all the specialized 


advantage. teacher have 
fields, as his first position will probably 
require that he give general art instruc- 
tion. He should be expert in some one 
field or several closely related branches 
of art study, in order to be prepared for 
the teaching of his professional specialty 
Teach- 


ing in the public or preparatory schools 


when the opportunity comes. 


is a good starting point for the young 
artist just out of school who wants to 
work 


salary for awhile. 


but consider 


The 


hours are usually short and the work not 


for himself must 


art teacher’s 
taxing, so that there is time for some 


work along the lines of one’s specialty. 
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Art Education Under the Dalton Plan 


ITALO L. DE FRANCESCO 


High School for Boys, Reading, Pennsylvania 


| TAKE for granted that most art 
teachers of today are acquainted with 
theories and 


the newest educational 


experiments. I am also confident that 
all of us are willing to give those theories 
a fair trial, find out whether or not art 
teaching can adapt itself to the new 
education, and perhaps work toward a 
certain degree of standardization that, in 
my opinion, will give to the subject more 
and better recognition than it has had in 
the past. The aim of this article is, 
therefore, to present the advantages of 
the Dalton Plan, a new method in class- 
room procedure. 

First of all art education adapts itself, 
with little effort, to this plan since the 
nature of both is essentially of the 
laboratory type. Our laboratory is the 

The pupil is placed 
work 


art room or studio. 


amount of 


before a definite 


the completion of which depends very 
largely on his ability, his sense of respon- 
sibility, and his honor. 

The teacher hands the pupil a state- 
ment of the problems, or projects, to be 
covered within a stated period of time, 
say amonth ortwo. This does not mean 
that the pupil must necessarily spend all 
Indeed, 
this is exactly the strong point of the 
Dalton Plan, as I see it. 
ability is such as to allow him to finish 


of that time on the assignment. 
If the pupil’s 
his assignment in two weeks instead of a 


The stated 
time represents the maximum length of 


month, so much the better. 


the period to be spent on the assign- 
called. 
When the pupil has satisfactorily ful- 


ment, or “‘contract’’ as it is 
filled his first contract, he receives a 
second, then a third and so on until the 
semester's work is completed. 
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Let us assume that a certain boy o1 
girl has fulfilled a whole semester’s con- 
tract by the end of November. The 
question now is. what to do with the 


pupil. In academic work, the pupil is 
allowed to spend the time gained in any 
other subject, on the ones in which he is 
weaker. In art, he may either be given 
more advanced problems or problems of 
the Meanwhile, 


have allowed a maximum length of time 


second semester. we 
for those who are less talented or slower 
workers. 

My earliest experiment will probably 
make clearer what has been said hereto- 


fore. I tried the plan with an entirely 


They knew 


nothing of my way of conducting the 


new high school class. 
work; therefore, they assumed the fact 


I handed 


each a contract and explained what I 


that this must be my method. 
expected them todo. After my demon- 
stration of the first problem on the con- 
After all, results 

In less than 


tract, the work began. 
are what really matter 
two weeks, I found myself busier than | 
expected I would be The pupils who 
had been good art students in the Junior 
High Schools completed satisfactorily 
the first month’s contract in two weeks; 
three of them in less time than that, 
others took three weeks, while the slower 
pupils dragged along until the end of the 
month. 

The valuable point here is the fact that 
pupils of superior ability were given Op- 


portunity to work at their own rate of 


speed. There was nothing to make them 
lose interest in the work, nothing to 
hinder or control their progress. The 


average student was stimulated to catch 
up to the other fellow, to gain time, to 
get another contract and do something 
The 


while not 


slowe1 


new. 


pupils, 


hindering the rest, worked very hard t« 
fill their contract on time. 

So far I have spoken only of the pupil 
This may lead someone to think that 
the teacher has little to do under such a 
plan. Quite to the contrary, it requires 
a great deal of planning, much more ac 
tivity in the classroom in order to keep 
up with everybody else and care for th« 
Much 


necessary in planning the monthly con- 


slower pupils. consideration is 
tracts; in fact, the whole semester’s work 
must be planned before hand. Class- 
room demonstrations are not eliminated; 
they are given at the time stated on the 
pupil’s contracts. 

The contract itself must be carefully 
planned. It must furnish as much in- 
formation as possible. There must be a 
of the 


material to be gotten by students, refer- 


statement problem, reference 
ence readings on the problem media to 
be used, and as many other suggestions 
as the teacher deems necessary. 

The following sample contract gives a 
clearer idea as to how a contract can be 
built. 

ART EDUCATION 


First SEMESTER 


Ill 


id. ps 
NOVEMBER 
First Proble m 


ent groups). 


Charcoal Drawing (two differ- 

Demonstration in class will 

be given the first week in November 

A. Before attempting to draw, read very 
carefully the following references to be 
found in the School Library: 


Art for High Schools, pp. 27, 28, 29; 
Practical Drawing, Chs. I and III 


237 to 241. 


From such readings, you should be 


Applied Drawing, p. 3; 


able to know what is a value scale, hue, 
shade, shadow, high lights, etc., materials 
the 
steps to be followed in charcoal draw- 


necessary for charcocal drawing, 


ing, etc. 
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Industrial Art—A linoleum 


block for either of the following: 


\é cond Proble m- 


1. Thanksgiving card. 
2. Christmas Card. 


A. Collect and paste in your notebook 
designs and illustrations such as holly 
leaves, candlesticks, wreathes, camels, 
turkeys, pine trees, open books, winter 
landscapes and symbols related to those 
holidays. 

B. Go to the library and study carefully 


the various designs posted on the bulle- 
tin board reserved for the art classes. 





Get ideas, think, 


thing new 


create some- 


adapt, 


For this problem you will need a good 
sharp penknife. 
Demonstration the second week in No- 


vember. 

Having tried this plan for nearly two 
years and found it successful, I have set 
forth these results in the hope that 
others may derive from them the same 
benefits as did my pupils and I. 

The plan, I believe is of vital interest 
in Art Education. 


Using System in the Lower Elementary Grades 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


HIS is the second of a series of sug- 

gestions for new teachers in order 
that time and energy may be saved. 
Good habits and system are always in 
order, even though the machinery be not 
in evidence, and in this way only will 
the ideal art lesson be conducted in the 
lower elementary grades. 

Those who have taught successfully 
for a time have doubtless worked out 
some excellent schemes for saving time 
and energy; but when one has to be a 
jack of all trades and subjects, a hint 
here and there may not be amiss; for no 
matter how well we may do a thing, 
there’s always a better method just 
around the corner if we are quick enough 
to catch it. And then, there’s the new 


teacher who cries, “Tell me how to 
Everything is new, and there’s 
so much to know, even though one be a 
Normal graduate!”’ 

I have found from experience that a 
good beginning is almost sure to make a 


begin! 
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good ending, in spite of the old fashioned 
proverb; so before starting work, the 
tables or desks should be cleared of all 
unnecessary things. The teacher states 
what materials will be necessary for the 
lesson, and as soon as she begins to give 
out paper to the helpers for distribution, 
the pupils start arranging their desks. 
Only the tools needed should be taken 
out. The ruler is well out of the way if 
placed near and parallel to the top of the 
desk. 
the upper right corner of the desk and 
facing the pupil, allowing the right hand 
to pull out and return the crayons easily 
after using. The 
placed out of the way near the upper 
part of the desk. 

In distributing paper, it is an easy 
method to give a supply to each helper, 
without counting the number of sheets. 
The helper distributes from the rear 
forward; and if more is needed, he does 
not have to retrace his steps to give it to 


Crayon boxes should be open on 


should be 


scissors 














USING SYSTEM IN THE 


LOWER ELEMENTARY 


GRADES BOY LSTO> 





the one who needs it. 
laid on the teacher’s desk. 
If each pupil is to select the color to be 


The surplus is 


used, he makes his choice before leaving 
his seat, and then he gets it in the short- 
est possible time from the piles of as- 
sorted papers at the front of the room. 
This is most easily done if the different 
colors are in separate stacks. 

should be held 


during the work, the 


( ‘rayons correctly 


and color used 


should be returned to the box before 
taking out another. This will prevent 


its rolling off the desk and breaking. 
The necessity of keeping the boxes intact 
should be stressed from the first, before 
the are broken. Clear, 
coloring should be and 
strokes made in the same general direc- 


bright 
the 


tops 
sought, 
tion. Going over a place many times 
makes it waxy, so a firm, clean stroke 
If fine lines and 
details are desired, the crayon may be 
held like a pencil. If the paper is to be 
covered in flat tones, the crayon should 
be held inside the hand with the blunt 
end hidden, and the forefinger a short 


the first time is sought. 


distance above the point. This gives 


opportunity for a firm pressure, and 


keeps the point sharp if the crayon is 
rotated while being used. 


In covering a surface, the strokes 
should be short, and made back and 
forth till the width of the paper is 


covered; then progress is made down- 


ward, filling all white spaces as they are 


reached. When covered, the paper 
should not show between the strokes 
If progress be made consistently, the 


line at the bottom will be straight as the 
crayon advan es. 
Teaching one to listen is an excellent 


habit to form: so perfect attention is 


necessary while directions are being 


given in order that the child may kno 


what he is to do without asking 
unnecessary questions. 
If scraps are kept on the desks o 


the floo 
after thi 


tables during cutting lessons, 
will not have to be cleaned 


work Much 
wasted in passing the trash-basket, ar 


period. time is. ofter 
the quickest and most natural method is 
to allow all the children to dispose o 
if this 
excellent 


their scraps at the same time: 


freedom is not desired, an 
opportunity for relaxation is provided by 
having the basket at the front of th 
room, and letting the children run o1 
skip past and around the room,throwing 
If the basket is 
to be passed, the scraps should not be 
“raked”’ off the desks into it, as this 
the basket fo 
each pupil, and frequently litters th 
A better method is to gather the 


in the trash as they go 


necessitates stopping 
floor. 
scraps into the hand nearest the basket 
and to drop them in as the “trashman”’ 
goes by. 

No borrowing should be allowed, and 
should be 


which 


each lesson followed by a 


child 


show ing 


criticism in should 


take 


points which the teacher wishes to get 


every 


part. Papers definite 


over to the class—good and bad results 
so glaring that any child can see them 

should be The 
ings should be put on display, but no 


discussed. best draw- 
work should be left up alter the season is 
over, or until it gathers unto itself a coat 
of dust. If a quantity of manila paper 
half, eighth 
sheets, and kept on hand ready for work 
the 


paper is being prepared in proper sizes 


be torn in quarter, and 


class will not grow restless whil 


for a lesson. 
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A GROUP OF STENCILLED 
SCHOOL, MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 


GREETING CARD 
UNDER THE 


DESIGNS BY THI 
DIRECTION OF VERNET JOHNSON, FORMERLY SUPERVISOR 


PUPILS OF THE MOLINE HIGH 


White Ink Stencilled Christmas Cards 


HESE cards were made byspattering 
paint through a stencil. To make 
the spots very small, we found it a good 
plan to use a stiff brush, fill it with 
opaque paint and rub it on a small piece 
of wire screening held a few inches above 


the card. Dark paint and light paper 


the When 
white paint is used the effect is that of 


may be used or reverse. 


snow. If a scene is chosen for the de- 
sign a moon and sharp accents of light 
may be painted after the spatter work 
has dried. 

VERNET JOHNSON 





FROM LINEN RAGS TO CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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From Linen Rags to Christmas Cards 


{VE you ever made paper? If so 

you know what a hard task it Is to 

cut the rags. We cut and cut and cut 

our linen rags until we had a pint of linen 
powder. 

We took the 

mixed it with water and two ounces of 


We 


electric grill for three hours. 


pint of powder and 
boiled it on an 
After it 
had become a jelly-like substance, we 


caustic soda. 


washed it. 

We emptied the pulp into a cheese 
We 
turned on the cold water faucet over the 
We had 


to be very, very careful not to burn ou 


cloth, which served as a strainer. 


pulp and washed it thoroughly 
fingers with the caustic soda that was 
in the pulp. 

After washing the pulp, we put it into 
a bowl with some water, starch and dye, 
and mixed them until it was like gravy 
We put this gravy like substance into 
the deckle. Our 
spread the pulp evenly over the mold 
as thick as We re- 
moved the deckle and then let it drip or 


mold and teacher 


about cardboard. 


drain, as there was water still in the 


pulp. We carefully laid the pulp upside 
down on a plece Ol cheese cloth and put 
another piece of cheese cloth over it. 


held it 


while 


Two children and started it 
the 


turned it very slowly. 


through wringer some one 


Two of us were 


on the other side. One caught the 


pressed pulp as it came through, and the 
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held a receive the 


enjoyed the pressing very 


other one dish to 
water We 
much. 

We took the pressed pulp and laid it 
cloth. 


spread about a tablespoonful of gelatine 


on a piece of linen Then we 
over the pulp to make the card smooth 
Over this we laid 
\fter that 
was finished we placed it on an ironing 
board. We ironed it until it 
hard. When we pulled off the 


cloth, to ow surprise, there was no more 


when it was finished. 
another piece of linen cloth. 


was crisp 


and 


pulp, but a pretty green eard. 


THE DESIGNS 


Q)ur art teacher showed uS many 
beautiful Christmas cards which gave us 
We 
then painted our first trial designs for 
block prints. We 
had 


traced our approved designs on the back 


some good ideas for our designs. 


chose our hest 
Next we 


ones 
and them approved. 
of the same paper by means of carbon 
paper In the had 
painted black, our blocks of linoleum and 
We chalked 
\iter 
that we put the chalked side down on 
the black block and traced it. When we 
lifted up the paper, to our delight we saw 
our designs in chalk on the block. Then 
We made trial prints 
When the block 


was perfect we were ready for the print- 


meanwhile, we 


cork which were drying. 
the back of our carbon designs. 


we cut them out. 


to find our mistakes. 


ing 
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THE PRINTING 

We had a lot of fun then, but the fun 
now. Oh! We inked the brayer by 
rolling it over a glass which had ink on it. 
To make the ink, we used turpentine, 
linseed oil and oil paint. We mixed and 
mixed it until the ink was ready for use. 
We rolled the brayer over the block ink- 
ing it well. A wringer which one of the 
boys brought served nicely for a press. 

In the wringer there was a board on 
top of which was a piece of cardboard 
with an oblong hole. We placed the 
block upside down on a piece of colored 
paper in the hole and ran it through the 
wringer. When we took out the paper, 


on it was printed our design. Each of 
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ASKILL 
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AND 


SCHOOL, 


PRINTED BY THI 
SUPERIOR, 


CHILDREN 
WISCONSIN 

















us was anxious to see if his had turned 
out well. 

A committee of teachers picked out 
the best designs. We took the chosen 
ones and went through the same print- 
ing process, only this time on our own 
hand made paper. It was so much fun 
to print. We would not mind doing it 
again. 

After printing the cards, we touched 
them with a little lavender show card 
color and gilt, which made them look 
much prettier. 


MAKING THE ENVELOPES 
Our art teacher gave us an envelope 
pattern. We copied the pattern on 























CASTLES IN THE SCHOOLROOM 

green paper. Then we cut out the 
envelope. We had some pretty striped 
tissue paper. This, we cut a little 


smaller than the envelope and pasted it 
on the inside for a lining. 


WRITING THE MESSAGE ANDADDRESSING 
THE ENVELOPES 


Each of us wrote on a piece of paper 
‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” The best 


four writers were 
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chosen to write the greetings on thx 


Christmas cards and address the e1 


velopes. The cards were given te 
President Gillett, Mr. Snodgrass, Di 
rector of the McCaskill School, Miss 


Bronsky, Head of the Intermediate De- 
partment, and Miss Unthank, our art 
teacher. 

We had such a good time making 
paper that we all hope our readers will 
make paper too. Do try it! It is so 
much fun. 


Castles in the Schoolroom 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 


Supert sor of Art, Kalamazoo, Michigar 


“© Castle of Heart’s Desire 
Where vo ] 
Heritage of love and toil, 


ind I go faring 

Guerdon of faith and arding 
HAT an enchanting realm for the 
fifth 
period of 


imagination of grade 
After a 
mediaeval history in the grade room, at 
Lake Street School, their 
peopled with knights and ladies, soldiers 
and courtiers, troubadours and pirates, 


live 


boys and girls! 


minds are 


with backgrounds of gray and grim old 
These 
concrete expression. 

The art teacher, Miss Kathryn Gil- 
bert, knew that the time was ripe for a 


castles. ideas are bursting for 


castle project. Should it be a big school- 
room frieze, a booklet of color-drawings, 
orasandtable? The chorus said “Sand- 
table.”’ 
build! 


Presently, the sand pile found form in 


Of course, how they love to 


a great, formidable promotory on which 
to create the mighty walls of the castle. 


As it must have been in the old days, 
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there were chosen various divisions of 
workmen who should respectively build 
the castle, excavate the moat, reeon- 
struct the drawbridge, plant the shrub- 
bery, make the galleon and landing 
place, and last but not least, design the 
peoples’ costumes. 

To carry out all of their responsibili- 
ties masterfully, the children must have 
vivid mental pictures. Again and again 
they turn to their art room library corner 
This 


lection consists of pictures and books 


for information. reference col- 
from the public library, illustrations 
from the classroom files, and, fortunately 
in this city of great paper industries 
many pictures came from the nearby 
mill sorting room from which they were 
surreptitiously begged. 

Cardboard, instead of becoming or- 
dinary, flat pictorial representation be- 
gan to be curved, cut, fitted, and fas- 
tened together to make a picture in three 
the 


necessary impression of cold, massive 


dimensions. Busy brushes gave 
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THE CASTLE MADE ON THE 


masonry. There was a division of 
opinion as to a color suitable for the roof. 
said red. Some said orange. 
Mitchell, the color leader, decided the 


matter by quoting the teacher: “Bright 


some 


colors should be kept in small spaces.”’ 
Hence orange appeared only in the tops 
of the narrow windows to give the slight 
Two 
sets of doors, observable in the photo- 


air of warmth and hospitality. 


graph, were made to provide greater 
Even the style of the old 
wrought iron hinges was an affair of 


protection. 


careful research. 

Gradually, step by step, the castle was 
completed. A big discussion arose as to 
how the drawbridge should be built and 
on which side of the moat. The class 
did not agree with the drawbridge gang 
on these technical matters, so, after fu- 
rious argument the drawbridge men were 


SANDTABLE BY THI 
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PUPILS OF 
STREET SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, AS DESCRIBED BY BEULA WADSWORTH 


LAKE 


forced to give their places to a new 
group of workmen. 


Again as probably occurred in olden 
times—lumber was brought from the 
immediate locality. The “logs” which 


formed the drawbridge actually grew on 
the playground of the school. 

After the children had finished the 
castle and moat they turned their atten- 
tion to the boat. 
was carefully studied. It 


The style of the ship 
was carved 
from wood, the rudder and mast were 
painted orange in color, the sail added 
a picturesque note of light purple to the 
color array 
wrinkled the blue paper of the river so 
that it created quite an illusion of rip- 


The moisture of the sand 


pling waves around the gay galleon. 
Note the throng of mediaeval folks in 

dress as brilliant and rich as the women’s. 

Perhaps they have trooped down to the 




















A MINIATURE REVOLVING STAGE 


DOUGLASS 





riverside to meet some royal guests. In- 
deed, this must be true, since a king and 
queen in all of their gorgeous robes, and 
ermine, and jewelled ornament are in the 
You could 


guessed, if you had not known it, that 


company. never have 
the support of all the contributions of 
homely scraps of silk and woolen stuffs 
which made up the gay costumes of these 
knightly and ladylike figures are but 


and that 
the glistening armor worn by the chest 


prosaic wooden clothes pins, 


soldiers is made of tealead or tinfoil. 
them all 
around a festive board in the castle ban 
hall with its 
gray stone walls of tapestries and various 


Can you not see gathers 


quet decorations on the 


ensigns? And can you not hear the wit 
and gayety freely flow until suddenly 
“The enemy approaches!”’ 

Kalamazoo School Ne 


A Miniature Revolving Stage 


A. J. DOUGLASS 


Plattervill 
latte lle, 


aa interesting articles have been 
written recently describing the 
puppet 
illus- 


making of miniature stages, 
shows, and moving pictures. The 
trations accompanying these discussions 
have shown how well the projects were 
carried out by pupils of different grades 
in correlation with other school subjects. 
Thus, in presenting the miniature re- 
volving stage which was worked out by 
the students of my primary handwork 
This 


a possible modification or, 


class I am not offering a new idea. 
is merely 
better say, a combination of different 
ideas which may have been tried many 
times before. 

In order that the stage might revolve 
we used as a standard the lower section 
of a drawing room desk, but an office 
stool or an old piano stool would serve 
the same purpose. Upon this standard 
a hexagonal frame was placed as pictured 
in Fig. 1. This frame formed the base 


for the six small stages, which 


were 
constructed of plaster board, but old 


cardboard boxes could be utilized very 
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Wisconsin 


nicely. After the stages were ready for 
use the students suggested many themes 
which might be carried out. Scenes from 
Indian life, from children of other lands 
history, six scenes from one story 01 
poem, and many other ideas were dis- 
cussed ; but it was finally decided to work 
out the Mother Goose suggestion. 
Perhaps the same medium should have 
been used for all the stages, but in order 
to use scrap materials the settings were 
worked out in wood, cardboard. clay 
and various other mediums. Trees were 
made by standing twigs in boxes of clay 
and adding a foliage of sponge, dyed 
green ; the spider was an old painted cork 
with bits of rubber bands attached for 
The cupboard was constructed 


the 


legs. 


from an old cardboard box, and 
dishes from clay. 

We found the figures needed to be 
light in weight, stiff enough to stand 
well, and still flexible to allow for bend- 
ing into various positions. Thus founda- 
tion manikins of old electric wire were 
After together three 


used. binding 
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THE MINIATURE REVOLVING STAGE AND TWO OF THE MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES PORTRAYED 
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pieces of wire as in Fig. 2, the ends of 
two were turned down for arms and the 
other ends of the same wires turned up 
the figure then 


cloth to the 


for feet, Fig. 3, and 


padded with cotton or 
desired proportions, Fig. 4. 


The heads showed a variety in con- 


struction, for some students worked 
them out of cotton and cloth with 
painted faces, while others modeled 


them out of paper pulp to which a little 
glue had been added. This method we 
liked best, as it 
for representing characteristic features, 
skin When a 


fine skin texture was needed a bit of thin 


gave an opportunity 


coloring, and texture. 
silk was stretched over the face before 
adding the wig. Wigs were fashioned 
from yarn, jute, twine, or natural hair. 
The completed figures were easily cos- 


tumed and bent into shape for any act. 
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DOT GLAS: 


Four materials were tried out in con 
Mother Hubbard’s dog 


made of sponge cut and sewed to shape 


structing dogs. 


was able to skip about lightly, while th 
dog for Hi-diddle-diddle, cut from an old 
rubber sponge, just shook all over wher 
he laughed. The dogs barking at the 
beggars, constructed on a wire frame, 
Fig. 5, had hairy coverings made fron 
roving 
A fourtl 


dog was modeled from paper pulp upon 


matted fibers of wool, jute, or 


yarn pasted to the padding. 


a wire foundation and when dry was 
painted with opaque water color. 

After the 
finished a plan for introducing simple 


settings and actors were 


movement or action was worked out 
This was done by attaching wires to the 
actors and passing them through holes in 
the floor of the stage to be manipulated 


by a child seated beneath it. Two wires 


passing down from the endsof the teeter- 





THE STAGE IN POSITION 


























DOUGLASS 


A MINIATURE REVOLVING STAGE 












































DETAILS FOR FIGURE 


board operated the see-saw actors, Fig. 7. 
For Hark, Hark, the Dogs Bark! holes 
were needed for the wires attached to the 
back legs of each dog and a long narrow 
opening was cut as a path which a wire 
pulled the beggars fastened to a small 
The floor plan of this stage is 
shown in Fig. 6. 


base. 


Through this simple device the beg- 
gars went to town and the dogs jumped 


LEU Errrr I 


0 

: 

f BUT ABOVE THEM ALL | 
Oo 

5 MANLY LIFE; AND THE 
AT LEAST. 

= 





AND 


THERE ARE SOME THINGS WHICH ARE WORTH ANY COST, 
VALUE 
ARTS FORM A 


ANIMAL CONSTRUCTION 
out atthem. In similar fashion Mother 
Hubbard went to the cupboard and the 
about begging for 
Although the actions of these 
limited 
they seemed to please and satisfy the 
little children for they returned to the 


little dog hopped 
food. 
characters animals 


and were 


stage many times to turn it about or to 
work the wires for the amusement of 
their friends. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
PART OF THIS 
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William Morris 
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FUN WITH CIRCLES JOHNSON 
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Vernet Johnson 
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Cut circles like this. Four small 
circles will give chance for- 
several trials. Yse as patterns o& 
a “ " cut from colored paper, or free- 
Divide 6°x 44 sheet of hand cut from colorecl paper. 
white drawing paper 
this way. 


Mount on Q" x 12" sheet of gray drawing paper. 

Tiny circles may be added at bottom of legs 

and arms. To secure variety, allow pupils to ar- 
range arms and legs in various positions. 





























Use black crayon to draw features. 
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FUN WITH CIRCLES 








Fun With Circles 


Snowman ® 
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Vernet Johnson 
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pieces 














Tear 6"x 9" white 
drawing paper in 
this way. 


in this 














Paste balls on 
black crayon draw features , 





Square all 


Q°X 12" sheet of 


Paste balls together 
manner. 


three 


like this. 
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Cutting freehand ,make 
circles by rounding 
off corners. 
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arms , 


drawing paper. - With 
buttons’ and hat.®-\_e 
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IHNSON CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS 














PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN ¢ 





CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS MADE BY FIRST GRADE PUPILS UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF VERNET JOHNSON, ART SUPERVISOR, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


The use of black paper in the hands of children of the grades for use as cut-out 
silhouettes is one that the pupils always enjoy and one that results in surprising 
action and spontaneity. Children’s poems, rhymes and stories are liked for these 


scissor pictures. 























UTILIZING LOCAL MATERIAL 


JOHNSON 





Utilizing Local Material 


VERNET 
Hibbing, 


| ; 


Sul 


pervisor, 


\ HEN | first arrived in Hibbing, I 

was so disappointed because of 
the lack of trees, for, always before, I 
had used tree forms as the basis for much 
of the art 
before the year was over, | discovered 
that 
We had few trees, but we had mines, and 


work in the schools. But. 


there are always compensations. 
of what possibilities they suggested. 
Perhaps you have heard of Hibbing, 
which has the 
The children 


here grow up with dumps, pits, ore cars, 


the iron ore capital, 
world’s largest open pits. 


engines and steam shovels as their sur- 
roundings, and what they don’t know 
The 


mining industry colors the lives of these 


about mining isn’t important. 


children just as the ore itself gives color 
to all with which it comes in contact. 
One amusing incident, which shows this, 


JOHNSON 
Vinnesota 
to mud _ puddles 
colored a coppery red by the ore, that 
streaks 
thinking that the rain must be red. 


accustomed seeing 


to show rain they draw red 

We made small compositions, using 
three values, to show various phases of 
the mining industry; we painted others 
in black silhouette, and also created large 
class posters. The enjoyment the pupils 
had out of these was keen, for aren’t we 
all eager to show others how much we 
know about something very familiar to 


us? 


So, if any of you are teachers or 
supervisors in localities where you feel 
the beauties of nature are scarce, don’t 
be but find 


material which possesses as many pos- 


discouraged, some local 


sibilities as mining did for us. Then 


you won't need to worry about your 


pupils not having an impression be- 


is the story of how the younger pupils fore expecting an expression from 
show rain in a picture. They are so them. 
oon :, 
= THERE IS NO DEATH TO THE FAITHFUL TEACHER WHO 
HAS PASSED SOMETHING OF PERSONAL SPIRIT ro 


CHILDREN IN 
MORTALITY 


rH} 


SCHOOLS 


IS THAT WHICH IS READY 


GREATEST IM- 
FOR ANY SACRI- 


FICE, ANNIHILATION IF NEED BE, IN ORDER TO DO 
GOOD SUCH A LIFE NEVER ENDS IN GEOMETRI( 
RATIO IT FOREVER INCREASES 
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MINNESOTA THESE ILLUSTRATE THE ARTICLI 
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rWO POSTERS MADE BY THE PUPILS OF VERNET JOHNSON, HIBBING, 
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BLUE PRINT CHRISTMAS CARDS HOUGH 






























































TWO CHRISTMAS CARDS PRODUCED WITH BLUE PRINT PAPER 
AS DESCRIBED BY EDITH HOUGH ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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BLUE PRINT CHRISTMAS CARDS 








Blue Print Christmas Cards 


EDITH A. 


Syracuse, 


VERY design teacher is met with the 

annual problem of how to reproduce 
Christmas and other greeting cards in a 
satisfactory, and at the same time, in- 
In most cases, the 
cost of zine etchings makes them out of 
the question, so the teacher has fallen 
back on the linoleum block idea, and 
But block 
prints require a certain type of design to 
make them most effective, and with 
junior high school students, it is often 
very hard to get good letters cut. 


expensive manner. 


been very grateful for it. 


Blue print cards offer an opportunity 
for more flexibility of design; the ma- 
terials are quite easy to obtain; the blue 
print paper will take water colors very 
nicely; and, which is the all important 
factor,they are quite inexpensive. Good 
tracing paper costs about ten or fifteen 
cents for a sheet 18 by 24 inches; blue 
print paper a yard wide may be pur- 
Almost 
any fair sized town will have a dealer 


chased for ten cents a yard. 


who carries it, or who can get it. 

Trace the design on the tracing paper 
with black India ink. 
when developed will be blue wherever it 


Blue print paper 


was exposed to the light, and white where 
Therefore, in making the 
drawing on the tracing paper, be sure to 
cover with India ink the parts of the 
design which are to remain white. If 
the teacher so desires, the student may 


covered. 


draw or paint the design in white on 
black paper. It will then be less con- 
fusing to black in the correct spots on 
The lettering will 
not have to be reversed as it is for lino- 
leum blocks. 


the tracing paper. 


HOUGH 
New York 


When the tracing is dry, place it face 
down on the glass in the blue print 
frame, with the inked side next to the 
glass. Next place a sheet of blue print 
paper on top of the tracing paper with 
the sensitized side, the pale green side, 
Fasten in the 
back of the frame and expose to the 
light. In strong sunlight, the paper will 
be sufficiently exposed in from 3 to 5 
But the time of 
should vary according to the intensity of 
the light. with a 
piece of the blue print paper to determine 


next to the tracing paper. 


minutes. exposure 


Experiment small 
the length of time necessary to produce 
the best results. To develop the paper, 
from and 
running water. When the water runs 
off clear, the prints are ready to dry, cut 
apart, and color. 


remove it frame wash in 


If a teacher has no blue print frame in 
her equipment one can be made with 
very little trouble from an old picture 
frame. A piece of heavy cardboard or, 
better yet, some thin wood should be cut 
to fit the inside of the frame. To the 
inside of this cardboard glue a layer of 
felt or heavy cloth so that when the 
frame is in use the blue print paper will 
be pressed tightly against the tracing 
paper. This must be done to insure a 
clear cut line. If the cardboard is in 
two pieces it will act like a hinged back 
and be easier to remove from the frame. 
Or it can be made in one piece and have 
a loop of tape glued to the back of it so 
as to make it easy to remove from the 
frame. The felt should be in one piece 
so there will be no cracks to admit light 


Concluded on page ix 























NIGHT WITCHERY 


HARWOOD 

















Nirena WITeHER I 


“( Yhe North Wind is a witch, 


Che moon, her cauldron bright, 
And elf things watch her brewing 


Het magic in the night 


lhe elf things bring their bowls 
\s they must fast bv day 
For only in the night-time 


She brews the Milkv Wa 
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HARWOOD DECORATION BY ONE OF HER ART STUDENT 
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University 
f Utah 








BELIEVE that fortune has smiled on 
me doubly in making it possible for me 


to earn the necessary bread and meat of 
life at one art while the other can be kept 
sacred and undisturbed by any grind of 
existence. 

As my father and mother were artistic, 
the desire to draw came both heredi- 
that 
more precious spark of poetry came un- 


tarily and environmentally but 


expectedly and has cast a secret glamor 
over the world ever since. 

Lyrics do not flow as readily to the 
happy heart as to the wistful and so in 
more prosaic hours one branches into 
long narrative poems, and short stories 
and even embryo novels. 

Then there are drawings, decorative 
designs with beautiful dancing figures 
illustrating poetry themes, to be made. 
There is a whole world of these fancies 
to be born but the hand is too clumsy of 
technic as yet, but some day perhaps, the 
workmanship will come. 


With Our Contributors 


A Who's Who 
Among 


Art Educators 


The days go on, working, living, and 
once in a while there is a red-letter day. 
It was such a day when the word first 
came that the annual poetry prize of the 
University of Utah had been given to 
me—just for the happy songs I had 
That 


the first time my songs had ever reached 


woven together for myself. was 
out and brought me happiness. 

There was another such day when 
there came word that a student in the art 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia had won the yearly poetry prize. 
So many coveted friends came to me on 
the wake of that success, and then, my 
mother was alive to be happy too. 

Then there was a turbulent year filled 
with romance and my first taste of death. 
I dressed one day in a black shroud, 
marched around with many others in a 
sweltering heat and came home with 
M.A. in art from the University of Cali- 
That the first 
mother was not there to rejoice too, but 


fornia. was time my 




















WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HARWOOD 














my father was there, kind and patient, 
trying to take the place of both. 

A wonderful red-letter day when a 
librarian friend showed me a book from 
London of an hundred best poems of the 
year from English and American writers 
and there was my name and one of my 
poems. Lesser red-letter days scattered 
and drawings and 
appearing and there in 
Always working eagerly, im- 


along with poems 


articles here 


magazines! 
pulsively and dreaming of bigger things! 

This summer another shining day with 
word that the prize for the best sonnet on 
Browning from the Poetry Society of 
America was for me. I immediately 
burst into a dozen more sonnets. 

You ask my hobby. My profession 
is art, my ambition writing, so perhaps 
I love it 


way | 


my little house is the hobby. 

that much. If it looked the 
would want, it would have arches and a 
host 
do not 


swooping roof and a of modern 


conveniences inside as | crave 


domestic pursuits. 





But the supreme view! Fifteen feet of 
window toward the bay and at night 
Berkeley, and Oakland and Richmond 
twinkling below as far as the eye can see 

then the black water and the soft 
glow of San Francisco in the distance 
and over all a dome of stars, except when 
the fog creeps in and wraps its fingers 
around the hilltop. 

My father, Utah’s 
artists and art director of its state Uni- 


one of finest 
versity, has been such a blessing in re- 
claiming the small garden spot from the 
wild brush and rabbits that skip about 
ready for any chance green that may be 
struggling for existence. 

Two years now I have been away 
teaching art, one as supervisor of art in 
the New Mexico State Teacher's College 
the 


That is a long time 


and one as design instructor in 
University of Utah. 
to be away from California and what 
joy it will be to be back on the hilltop 
with my friend and my work and my 


poet self. 


Jewels 


~ 


Cities at night are 


Karth’s resplendent gems, 


Some are her lavalieres, 


Some are her diadems 


Some are earth's brooches 


Sparkling on her breast. 


Her jewels at the seaside 


Out dazzle all the rest. 


Ruth Har 





